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A WINTER’ S PRATER. 


By George MacDonald. 


Come through the gloom of clouded skies, 

The slow dim rain and fog athwarted ; 

Through east winds keen with wrong and lies, 
Come and revive my hopeless heart. 

Come through the sickness and the pain 
The sore unrest that tosses still, 

The aching dark that hides the gain, 

Come and aiouse my faining will. 

Come through the prate of foolish words, 

The science with no God behind; 

Through all the pangs of untuned chords, 
Speak wisdom to my shaken mind. 

Through all the fears that spirits blow, 

Of what hath been, or may befall, 

Come down and talk with me, for thou 
Canst tell me all about them all. 

Lord, hear my sad, lone heart entreat, 

Heart of all joys, below, above! 

One minute let me kiss Thy feet 
And name the name of those I love. 


THE TREASURE. 

[ Iranslated from the French of Emile Souvestre by Richard Beverly 
for Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 1 


A young girl and an old man were seated in a little garret-room, 
the furniture of which, though more than modest, was kept with 
care, and gave evidence of an indigence that had not lost heart. 
Order, taste and neatness shed a kind of elegance on the poor interi¬ 
or. Everything was in its place; the floor was carefully washed ; 
the faded hangings were spotlessly clean; and the window was 
furnished with small curtains of coarse muslin, on which numer¬ 
ous darns formed a sort of embroidery; while some common flower¬ 
pots adorned the outer sill, and, the window being half-open, scent¬ 
ed the room with their pleasant odors. 

It was near sundown. A purple radiance lit up the humble 
dwelling; resting on the young girl’s pleasing countenance and on 
the old man’s silver hair. He was leaning back in a rush-bottom¬ 
ed armchair, that an industrious solicitude had fitted up with tow- 
stuffed cushions, covered with a patchwork of calico-print. An 
old foot-warmer, turned into a footstool, supported his mutilated 
feet, and his only remaining arm rested on a small round table, on 
which a meerschaum pipe was to be seen, and a tobacco-pouch 
embroidered with colored beads. The old soldier had one of those 
hardy and furrowed faces in which roughness is tempered by frank¬ 
ness. A gray mustache concealed the half-smile that kept his lips 
apart, while he gazed, as it were unconsciously, at the girl. She 
seemed to be about twenty years of age. Her complexion was 


dark ; her feature kindly and yet lively, betraying her emotions by 
sudcfen and rapid expression. Her whole countenance resembled 
in its openness one of those beautiful pieces of water that let every¬ 
thing they contain be seen to the very bottom. 

She had a newspaper in her hand, and was reading to the old 
pensioner; suddenly she stopped and listened. 

“ What is it?” asked the old man. 

“Nothing-I” answered the girl, on whose face disappointment 
was visible. 

“ You thought you heard Charles,” said the soldier. 

“ Yes, 1 did,” replied the reader, slightly blushing ; “ his day’s 
work must be finished, and it is the time when he comes in.” 

“When he does come,” added Vincent, with atone of displeasure. 

Susannah opened her lips to defend her cousin ; but her judge¬ 
ment, doubtless, protested against that intention, for she checked 
herself, as if at a loss, and then fell a-dreaming. 

The pensioner passed his only remaining hand over his mus¬ 
tache, and began to twist it impatiently. This was his regular 
movement whenever he was displeased. 

“ Our recruit beats a bad march,” he began again at last; “ he 
comes home sullen ; he neglects his work to frequent the tavern 
and run after merry-makings ; and all that will be a bad ending 
for him and us.” 

“ Don’t say that, uncle; you would bring ill-luck on him,” said 
the girl, as if feeling hurt. “ It will soon blow by, I hope. For 
some time cousin has got notions into his head. He has lost 
heart for his work.” 

“ And why that ?” 

“ Because he has nothing to expect from it. He believes all the 
efforts of the workman are useless for his future, and maintains 
that it is best to live from day to day without foresight or hope.” 

“ Ah ! that's his system, is it?” said the old man, with a frown ; 

“ well, he has not the honor of having invented it. We had rea- 
soners in the regiment, who exempted themselves from setting out 
under pretext that the way was too long, and lagged behind in 
the depots while their companies were marching into Madrid, Ber¬ 
lin and Vienna. Your cousin does not know, you seq, by merely 
setting one foot before the other the short legs may travel to 
Rome.” 

“ Ah 1 if you could get him to understand that,” said Susannah, 
with anxious eagerness. “ I have tried to convert him by count¬ 
ing what a good binder like him might save; but when I reach 
the sum. he shrugs his shoulders, and says woman don’t under¬ 
stand anything about arithmetic.” 

“ And then you, you give up all hope, poor girl 1” continued 
Vincent, with a pitying. “ I see, now, why your eyes are so often 
red-” 

“ Uncle, I assure you-” 

“ What is it that makes you forget to water the carnations, and 
why you don’t sing any more-?” 

“ Uncle-” 
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Susannah, in confusion, kept looking down, and turning up the 
corner of the newspaper. The pensioner laid his hand on her 
head. 

“ Come ! She was not going to think that I’m scolding her 1” 
he said, with kindly gruffness of tone. “ Is it not plain why you 
are interested in Charles, who is your cousin just now, and will one 

day, I hope-” 

The girl made a movement. 

“ Well, no. Don’t let us speak any more of that,” said the pen¬ 
sioner, interrupting himself. “I always forget that with you folks; 
one mustn’t know what one does know. Let us speak no more 
about it, I say, but return t > that ne’er-do-well, for whom you 
have a friendly feeling—that’s the proper phrase, isn’t it ?—and* 1 
who has quite as much for you ?” * 

Susannah shook her head. 

“That is, he once had,” she said, “ but for some time : : : : if 
you knew how cold he is, and how listless he seems.” 

“Yes,” answered Vincent, musingly, “when one has tasted 
those loud amusements, household pleasures seem insipid ; it’s like 
thin home-made wine after brandy ; we know about that, my girl; 
many of us have passed through that.” 

“But they have got over it,” remarked Susannah, “and 
Charles may get over it, too. Perhaps if you were to speak to him, 
uncle-” 

The old man made a gesture of disbelief. 

“ Those diseases are not to be doctored by words,” he replied, 
“but by deeds. We cannot get a reasonable man at a moment’s 
notice any more than a good soldier. Your cousin, you see, wants 
the will, because he has no end in view ; we must let him see one, 
to make him take heart again ; but it’s no easy business. I’ll think 
about the matter.” 

“ It is he, this time,” broke in the girl, who had recognized her 
cousin’s hurried step on the stair. 

“ Silence in the ranks, then 1” said the pensioner ; “ don’t let us 
seem as if we were thinking of the gentleman. To your reading 
again 1” 

Susannah, obeyed, but the trembling of her voice would easily 
have revealed her emotion to an attentive observer. While her 
eyes followed the printed lines, and her lips mechanically pro¬ 
nounced the words, her ears and her thoughts were entirely taken 
up with her cousin, who had opened the door and laid his cap on 
the table in the middie of the room. Not to interrupt the reading 
the young woikman gave no salutation to either his uncle or his 
cousin, but, going up to the window, leaned against it, with his 
arms crossed. Sasannali went on without knowing what she was 
saying. She was at that mosaic of detached and often contradic¬ 
tory items of information grouped under the title of General News, 
Charles, who at first appeared to be absent, at last paid attention, 
as it were, in spite of himself. The girl, after several notices of 
thefts, fires and accidents, reached the following paragraph: “ A 
poor peddler of Besancon, named Pierre Lefevre, wishing at any 
cost to make a fortune, conceived the idea of setting out for India, 
which he had heard spoken of as the land of gold and diamonds. 
So he sold all the little he possessed, went to Bordeaux, and en¬ 
gaged as under cook in an American vessel. Eighteen years pas¬ 
sed away without any more word of Pierre Lefevre. Now how¬ 
ever, his relatives have at length received a letter, saying he will 
be home shortly, and telling them that the ex-peddler, after inex¬ 
pressible fatigues and unheard-of ups and downs of fortune, 
arrives in France with one eye and one arm, but possessed of a 
fortune which is estimated at two millions.” Charles, who had 
stlened to the paragraph with growing attention, could not keep 
from exclaiming, “ Two millions 1” 


“That’ll do to buy a glass-eye and an artificial arm,” observed 
the old soldier, ironically. 

“There's good luck for you!” went on the workman, who had 
not heard his uncle’s reflection. 

“ Which he had not procured on credit,” added the pensioner. 

“Eighteen years of inexpressible fatigues!” added Susannah, 
dwelling on the expressions of the newspaper. 

“ What does it matter when there is a fortune at the end of it ?” 
answered Charles, with animation. 

“The hard thing is not to undertake a bad road or endure ill 
weather in order to get at good quarters, but it is marching on to 
arrive nowhere.” 

“ And so,” replied the girl, looking up timedly at her cousin, 
“you envy the pedrller’s lot, do you! You would give all the 
years of your youth, one of your eyes, one of your hands-” 

“For two millions,” broke in Charles; “to be sure I would. 
You have only to find me a purchaser at this price, Susannah, and 
I promise you a portion of pins.” 

The girl turned away her head without replying. Her heart 
was full, and a tear stood in her eye. Vincent also held his peace; 
but he began to twist his mustache morosely. There was a long 
silence; the three actors in the scene were internally pursuing 
each their own train of thought. The noise of the clock striking 
eight startled Susannah from her musing. She got up quickly, 
and began to got the supper. It was sad and short; Charles, who 
had spent the last third of the day at the tavern with his com¬ 
rade, was not disposed to eat, and Susannah had lost her appe¬ 
tite. Vincent alone did honor to the frugal meal; for the trials of 
war had accustomed him to maintain the privileges of the stom¬ 
ach in the midst of all emotions; but he was soon satisfied, and 
wentonbick to his stuffed armchair near the window. After 
having made everything tidy, Susannah, who felt the need of be¬ 
ing alone, took a light, and, kissing her uncle, retired to a little 
closet that she occupied up stairs. Vincent and the young work¬ 
man were now alone. The latter was also going to wish his uucle 
good night, when the old soldier signed to bolt the door and come 
near him 

“I have to speak to you,” he said to him, seriously. 

Charles looking for reproaches, remained standing in front of 
the old man; but he made a sign to him to sit down. 

“ Have you well considered the words you uttered a little while 
ago?” said he, fixing his eye on his nephew. “ Would you really 
be capable of a long effort to arrive at fortune ?” 

“Me ! can you doubt it, uncle ?” replied Charles, surprised at 
the question. 

“So you would consent to be patient, to keep steady at work, 
to change your habits ?” 

“ If it would serve any purpose to me. ° ° ° But why 

ask such a question ?” 

“You will see just now,” said the pensioner, as he opened one of 
a little chest of drawers, in which he was wont to put away the 
newspapers lent him by one of his tenants. 

The Rusk ^Texas) Observer says: A deaf and dumb man was 
in town this week who has been very unfortunate. He went to 
a farm-house to stay all night, and, on being asked what he wanted, 
put his hand into his pocket te get his slate, and the farmer, 
thinking he was drawing some weapon, fired on him, inflicting a 
painful wound in his left hand. 


McCulloch says forty millions of French men could subsist on 
that which the same number of Americans throw away. 
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HOW CAN THE GRASSHOPPERS* BE UTILIZED? 

The Minnesota State authorities have hit upon a way of clearing 
the four counties to which the grasshoppers have confined their 
ravages, which certainly deserves credit. It is praiseworthy for 
several reasons, for it has set the people inventing, provided them 
with lucrative work at a time when the destruction of their crops 
threatened to cut off all income, and actually put the grasshoppers 
at a premium. The plan is simply to buy the grasshoppers from 
the farmers at ten cents a quart. The people have fairly jumped 
at the offer, and it is said that, in every town in the four counties, 
wagon-load after wagon-load of the hoppers is arriving, until now 
the pest is almost exterminated. In one county 1,000 busheHF 
were paid for, and this was one day’s catch. One farmer made 
$55 for the labor of his family for twenty-four hours. Another 
has driven parties off his farm with a pitchfork since the bounty 
system has been adopted, claiming the grasshoppers as his, and 
that he alone had a right to catch them. Still another individual, 
of a pious turn of mind, who refused to aid in burning the hop¬ 
pers, on the ground that they were a dispensation of Providence 
and should not be interfered with, as soon as the reward was of¬ 
fered, set his entire family to work, and added his own labor all 
day Sunday, making a nice sum by his endeavors. 

Several ingenious traps have appeared, propelled by horse power, 
by means of which from five to twenty bushels of the insects are 
easily taken in a day. When brought to the designated receiving 
places, they are immediately paid for and buried in a trench. Blue 
Earth county has already bought fifteen thousand dollars worth. 

Now, who will invent a use for these millions of collected insects ? 
There is an enormous fortune in the invention, and it seems a waste 
to dispose of them by simple burial. Will they not yield a color¬ 
ing matter, or an oil ? Desiccated and ground, would they of any 
use as a fertilizer ? Cannot some of our chemical readers experi¬ 
ment and favor us with results?— Scientific American. 


Q UIOKL Y WO VEN AND MADE. 

The Jamestown Journal of a recent date says that the proprie¬ 
tors of an alpaca factory at that place on Tuesday succeeded in 
manufacturing cloth from the wool of the Angora goat and having 
it upon the person of a lady in the form of a mohair dress within 
twelve hours. 

The details it describes thus: “ Nearly a year ago, Mr. H. A. 
Whittemore purchased two Angora goats and conveyed them to his 
farm at Fluvana. Early this morning, before dawn, they were 
taken to the alpaca factory, and the work of shearing commenced, 
by a preconcerted arrangement, the last clip of the shears being 
given as the first rays of the sun were visible in the East. The 
wool was then seized by the workmen in waiting, was washed, 
bleached, dried, and passed through the various preparations for 
combing ; was combed, spun, woven into cloth, and placed in the 
hands of the dressmakers at two o’clock this afternoon, and it will 
probably appear upon the person of Miss Jennie Whittemore about 
the time this article goes to press, anyway long before the setting 
of the sun, the given time. It seems hardly credible that such a 
work could be performed in such a short time, but if we are to be¬ 
lieve the evidence of our own senses and the veracity of the gentle¬ 
men who have had the work in charge, it is certainly so, and the 
wool that this morning was protecting an Angora goat, is to-night 
a beautiful mohair dress, performing the same office for a favored 
young lady. 


A highly intelligent dog—the type-setter. 


A VENTURESOME MOUSE RESCUED. 

The Austin (Nev.) Reveille says: “A poor little mouse, whose 
home is under the floor of the Reveille office, came out this morn¬ 
ing to forage for his breakfast. Seeing some printing ink, which 
had been spilled on the floor, he thought thet would make a good 
meal, and he went for it. After nibbling a little while he became 
frighteued at a noise made by those watching him, and started to 
run back to his hole ; bnt the ink being of a sticky nature, he found 
his feet held fast to the floor and himself uuable to move, where¬ 
upon he set up a doleful squeak. In a few moment along came a 
larger mouse, who seemed to take in the situation at a glance, and 
at once commenced an attempt to release his diminutive relative. 

stepped carefully over the ink till he came to the little mouse, 
and laying hold of the back of its neck with his teeth, tugged away 
till he released it. The affair was witnessed by several persons, 
who were so interested in the novel sight that they offered no mo¬ 
lestation to the animals.” 


European Wages. —Sixty cents a day is considered good wage 
for workingmen in any of the European countries except Giea 
Britain where wages are somewhat higher. In the Tyrol silk re 
gions and in Italy, they often do not get more than ten cents a day 
In the country in Germany ten cents a day is the common pay 
Woman there often get but five cents. In Sweden men often work 
from four in the morning till nine in the evening, and do not get 
any more. During the late war between France and Germany 
many poor woman were hired to knit stockings for the soldiers at 
at five cents. The profits of the poor who keep petty shops, sell 
trinkets in the streets or act as sutlers, do not average more than 
three or four per cent. Barbers in Berlin, since the raising of prices 
get five cents for hair cutting and two and a half for shaving, 
Servants at hotels get from three to eight dollars a month. Servant 
girls in private families often get but ten dollars a year. Some¬ 
times these classes cannot get work at any price. 


Cincinnati , Ohio, June 30 th, 1875. 
To The Editor of The Silent World : 

Will you please state in the columns of The Silent World 
that I do not wish to be a candidate for the presidency of the 
Alumni Association of the Ohio Institution. John barrick. 


The author of libel in Peru is made literally to eat his own 
words, being forced to swallow a copy of the newspaper in which 
the offensive article is printed. 


A blind man had been sitting one day and pleasantly chatting 
with some visitors for an hour, when one of them wished the com¬ 
pany good morning and left the room. “ What white teeth that 
lady has, said the sarcastic blind man. “How can you possibly 
tell that?” said a friend. “ Because,” was the ready answer, “for 
he last half-hour she has done nothing but laugh.” 


Some years ago a trout was kept in a large water vat at the 
San Francisco water works. It was the enstom of visitors to feed 
the fish with pieces of bread and meat. One of the clerks, with 
less humanity than love of fun, one day attached a hook to a piece 
of meat, caught the trout and pulled it out of water, but imme¬ 
diately put stback again. From that day forward the trout would 
never take anything from the hand of that clerk, although it would 
readily feed from the hands of any other person while the clerk 
stood by. 
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The Annals for July contains an extract from the last Report 
of Dr. S. G. Howe, of the Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, 
which gives Dr. Howe’s opinion of the comparative happiness of 
the blind and the deaf. Dr. Howe says: “ It is indeed a plain 
fact and one well known by teachers of the two classes, that the 
blind are cheerful, hopeful, sociable, and confiding, while the deaf- 
mutes are inclined to melancholy, to beincommunicative, unsocial, 
jealous, suspicious, and dissatisfied with their lot in life.” He 
adds that: “ Hundreds and thousands of blind person are found 
who are in intimate relations with seeing people, and some 
in every age have risen to eminence in music, in letters, in 
legislation, and in politics; while there is hardly one deaf-mute 
whose name is known in history.” 


We think that, while there may be two opinions as to which 
are the happier, the blind or the deaf, the two statements which 
we have quoted above are wholly untrue. Every one at all inti¬ 
mate with the deaf and dumb will indignantly deny that they are 
“ melancholy, incommunicative, unsocial, jealous, suspicious, and 
dissatisfied with their lot in life.” As to there being hardly 
one deaf-mute whose name is known in history, when it is remem¬ 
bered how comparatively recently it is that it has been attempted to 
instruct the deaf and dumb and that without instruction the blind 
have in every way the advantage, any one who investigates 
the subject will be astonished at the number of the deaf who are 
mentioned in history as m )re than ordinarily successful as artists 
as authors, and even in legislation and politics. We think we 
know more about the blind than Dr. Howe does about the deaf, 
judging from his remarks in the article in question, but we don’t 
pretend to know how far the number of the deaf who have “ risen 
to eminence” compares with the number of the blind, and Dr. 
Howe would have been wise if he had been equally cautious 
for it is very evident that he knows next to nothing about the 
deaf and dumb. 


In this connection, we would add that we have lived ir. two in¬ 
stitutions where the deaf and dumb and the blind are educated to¬ 
gether, and one thing h is especially struck us, viz : that the blind 
think rhemselves happier and better off than the deaf, and vice- 
versa, and we have yet to meet the deaf person who would be wil¬ 
ling to be blind if he could hear, or the blind one who would ex¬ 
change his blindness for deafness. And it has never occured to 
us that either the blind or the deaf were more unhappy than other 


people. It is a great misfortune to be either blind or deaf; but there 
is such a thing as getting used to even greater misfortunes. We 
remember once asking a blind man if he wanted to see and his 
answering, “ No, he did not care,” and a deaf man making a sim¬ 
ilar answer in reference to his deafness, and we think that very 
few either of the blind or deaf trouble themselves much about 
their deprivations. 


[GOBBESP 0 NDENGE.-] 

CHICAGO . 

Friday evening, June 27th, Dr Gallaudet held services for deaf- 
mutes in Jackson, Michigan; after which, accompanied by Mr. A. 
W. Mann, he took the night train for Chicago, and reached that city 
safely Saturday morning. During the day, they looked around the 
city and made calls. In the evening, they met the members ol the 
Deaf-mute Society socially at their room, 89 East Madison street, and 
the Doctor addressed them upon the subject of mission work. 

Sunday morning, Dr. Gallaudet officiated in St. James Church, and 
in the afternoon, he again met the Society, and preached from St 
John, 8th, 51st-. “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man keep my 
saying, he shall never see death.” 

After service, Dr. Gallaudet and Mr. Mann took tea with Mrs. Raf. 
flngton ; and in the evening, the deaf-mutes met at St. James Church 
where services were read, Dr. Gallaudet interpreting. After the 
reading of the lessons, Dr. Gallaudet addressed both the hearing and 
deaf-mute auditors. Mr. Mann then made an address which Dr. Gal¬ 
laudet interpreted orally. To use Dr. Gallaudet’s words, they “ had a 
good time all day,” while the testimony of others is that the meet¬ 
ings were, very interesting. 

Dr. Gallaudet thinks the way is opening for Mr. Mann to do mis¬ 
sion work in several places in Michigan, and also occasionally in 
Chicago. When we first heard of Mr. Mann several years ago, we set 
his name down among those number-one Christian gentlemen whom 
we respect, therefore we are not surprised, but very glad that he is 
counted worthy to work for the Master who sometimes says to the 
deaf as well as to those who can hear: “ Go ye into alhthe world and 
preach the gospel to every creature baptizing in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And lo, I am with 
you alway.” 

What charge could be more eloquent? What work more glorious ? 
What assurances more sweet? What honor more exalted than to be 
permitted lo tell to perishing sinners the story of redeeming love. We 
trust that this, Dr. Gallaudet’s first visit to Chicago will not prove his 
last, but rather the beginning of a series which shall result in untold 
good. Ungrateful indeed is the deaf-mute whose heart does not turn 
with loving regard to him who for long years has worked with a faith¬ 
ful interest to promote our temporal and spiritual welfare. 

Let us all pray daily that he may be guided, sustained, and liberally 
helped in his self-sacrificing work for us; and let us add deeds to¬ 
wards by giving each our mite to the Church Mission and to the Na¬ 
tional Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-mu es, for, though we are strong 
and comfortably situated to-day ; sometime adversity may come and 
leave us homeless ; and if it does, instead of sitting down in utter des¬ 
pair, we can turn to the noble Asylum we helped to build with the de¬ 
lightful knowledge that we are not beggars, but honorable share¬ 
holders. 

Mrs. Esther Thomas, of Canada, has lately made her deaf-mute son, 
R. M. Thomas, so well known as the Secretary of the Chicago Deaf- 
mute Society, entirely happy by a visit of several weeks, his brother 
Mr. G. Thomas, who has for a number of years been agent for a lead¬ 
ing sewing-machine company, sharing in the pleasure. 

Although Mrs. Thomas is well on in her sixties, she can outwalk 
many a girl of sixteen, and we hope she may live many years more, 
and visit her western friends many times again. 

When her deaf-mute son was smitll and so aspiring that he one day 
made a ladder with which to climb up to the sun, she said, “ education 
is worth more than money,” so she sent him to school year after year, 
at her own expense, leaving her husband’s property for otlier'pur- 
po^es. 

To-day, though he works hard for the comforts of life, he blesses the 
wisdom of her choice for him, and says “ Mother” with a tender em¬ 
phasis which fully proves that he honors her above all women. 

“Education is worth m jre than money.” Let these two words be 
spoken, spelled, written, printed, painted, and engraved until everj 
deaf-mute knows them by, heart and makes them a daily motto. 

The fear of God and a good education—those two—possess them, and 

you have earth’s most precious treasures. _ 

Illinois , July , 3,1875. 
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A SWEET SURP RISE. 

[S. J. Prichard in The Illustrated Weekly.] 

June was at its best and sweetest. Up from the sea came the 
long, cool breath of the southwest wind. 

It touched the young green grass of the ledge along the sandy 
shore, moved the meadow daisies on the upland, and then went 
sighing away across the land, turning every curl of blue smoke 
from chimney top toward the northeast. 

It was just eight of the clock in the morning, when that south¬ 
west wind met Mr. Robert Malcolm’s face, as he opened the door 
of his house, looking towards the of Long Island Sound. 

“ Please wait one minute, grandpa !” were the words that caused 
him to stay his footsteps long enough to feel the wonderful beauty 
of the morning. 

A little girl came quickly through the hall, bearing in her hands 
a small basket. 

“ Here is something for you, grandpa, when business tires you 
awfully to-day. Don’t open it till then. Will you promise ?” 

“ And I am to carry that basket all the way to my office, just to 1 
please you, Nell ?” he said. “ Well, if it must be, I promise/' 

“Don’t forget, grandpa, and leave it in the car,” called Nell at 
the same instant that a voice from the highway shouted : 

“ Train is coming, sir.” 

Mr. Malcolm made what haste he could, thereby reaching the 
railroad station just as the train came to it. As he dropped into a 
seat with a sigh ef relief, he thought thus of his grandchild : 

“ That little rogue came near making me miss my train this morn¬ 
ing! I wonder%what she has put into this basket. Let me see ! 

I promised to wait until business tired me awfully before opening 
it. I must wait.” 

The June morning grew into noonday. Mr. Malcolm sat in his 
office alone. Now for one moment's peace and rest, he thought, 
taking a newspaper aud beginning to read. He had been inter¬ 
rupted at least ten times before reading as many paragraphs, and 
had said, “ Not any, thank you!” to three “orange women,” who 
had appeared at his door. 

The day was exceedingly warm for June. Mr. Malcolm thought 
with a sigh of the coolness down by the sea and involuntarily 
closed his eyes a minute to try and feel the breath of the south¬ 
west wind stealing over his face. As he did so, quietly, almost 
stealthily, two children were going up the stairs leading to his 
office. They whispered as they went, pausing on nearly every 
step. 

“ Do you dare?” said one. 

“ She said so a Sunday,” was the reply. 

“You ’re sure, Sally?” with an eager, questioniug doubt. 

“ Of course, I heard her. She said it, and she meant so, too. 
She believed it, and I’m going to.” 

“There now! That’s his door. I’ve seen him go in there 
a many times and it’s wide open, too,” whispered the little girl 
whose name was not Sally. And she gave her companion an en-' 
couraging push that sent her almost to the threshold, and then 
deserted her, and ran as far as she could down the staircase to the 
street below. 

Sally lingered an instant, and then went over the threshold and 
was, at last, face to face with Mr. Malcolm. That gentleman 
glanced at the child without laying down his paper, and seemed 
to be waiting for her to speak ; but she only looked at the bright, 
fresh carpet on the floor and wished she were safe in the street 
again. 

“ Is it a penny that you want,” asked Mr. Malcolm, seeing that 
she did not look up. 


“ Oh, sir !” began Sallie, and then she looked down again. 

“ Well, my child. Let me know what it is that you want?' 
Mr. Malcolm was thinking of Nellie at home, and the thought 
made him gentle toward this little one of the street. 

“She said, Sir, that Grod, Him that lives up in Heaven, can do 
everything.” 

“ That is true, little girl,” said Mr. Malcolm, dropping his paper, 
and looking at Sallie with interest. 

“ Then he can give my sister Kate some strawberries.” And 
the child looked up into his face. 

“ Who is your sister Kate, and why does she want strawberries, 
to-day ?” 

. “Oh, she's white, as white as anything, and she’s going to die, 
and they’ll come, the men will, after that, and carry h^* off some¬ 
where, like the} 7 " do all the folks. But, oh, sir, if she only had 
some strawberries to-day before she goes. She wants ’em awfuj 
bad, and Kate’s littler than I be, and better too.” 

“ And why did you come to me about it ?” 

“ She said, sir—the nice teachej; in the school—she said good 
folks were all a-working for Grod and—and,” the child gathered up 
the hem of her. dress and dashed away a tear from her blue eyes, 
and then looked out fresh again and said, “ I thought maybe you’d 
be working for Him to-day, and He’d tell you to send strawberries 
to my Kate, if he do everything he has a mind to.” 

“ Come nearer, little girl,” said Mr. Malcolm. 

Sallie went forward and stood by his chair. 

“ Now tell me where your Kate lives. Look right in my eyes 
and tell me the very place.” 

Sally told him. 

“ Do you know where there are any nice strawberries torday ?” 
he asked. 

“ Down to Fulton Market,” she said. “ Lots and lots of ’em” 

“ Wait one minute,” and Mr. Malcolm wrote the address she 
gave him minutely. 

“ Now, little girl, to-morrow I intend to go and see your Kate 
for myself; it is too late to-day.” As his eyes looked at the hour 
on the face of the clock and returned, they rested for an instant on 
the basket that had very nearly made him too late that morning. 
He had forgotten it until then. He reached forward, took it up, 
cut the string that held the cover down, and lo! the basket was 
filled with delicious strawberries, covered with fresh grass. 

Nellie had begged them of the gardener as a surprise to her 
grandfather. They were the very first that had been picked at 
Homeland that June. And Nellie had said, many times during 
the day, perhaps she was saying it at that very moment of time, 
“ I wonder if grandpa is eating his strawberries now ?” 

“ This is curious,” he said, a smile of sweet surprise going over 
his face. “ Come, little girl, and take a peep into this basket.” 

Sally went and took a peep. 

“Oh, oh, sir. Did Grod make them berries grow right in that 
basket since I’ve been here, ’cause He heard me ?” she asked, the 
brown of her sunburnt face fading into white, and then glowing 
with surprise and hope into vivid coloring. 

“ He might as well. It would not have been His work more 
surely.” said Mr. Malcolm quite to himself. Then, aloud, he told 
to Sally the story of the berries, where they grew in his garden in 
a village near the sea, and how> his Nellie had given them to* him 
that morning. 

“If my Kate only had a Nellie,” said Sally, turning away sor¬ 
rowfully, for a momentary hope had been hers that the strawber¬ 
ries were for Kate. 

“ Your Kate has a Nellie,” said Mr. Malcolm, handing the has- 
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ket to her. “ Run home now as fast as you can. No I don’t run, 
it is too warm, but go and give these to Kate, audtell her that God 
sent them to her by a little girl who lives in the country.” 

Sally seized the basket eagerly. She ran with it, regardless of 
the heat She outran her little friend, who had been lingering 
“around the corner.” She outran everything in her eager haste to 
get'the basket to Kate. She ran, like one in a dream, afraid that 
the Iream would be over before she could get the treasure safe in 
the room where her Kate lay. 

She stumbled on the stairs and came near loosing the berries 
from the basket, but she did not quite fall, anp so came to the low 
doorway and peeped in—then jumped in, and, with a bound, was 
by her sister’s bed. The basket was thrust almost into the white 
face of the child, who lay there. 

“She told true. She did!” cried Sally. “ God can do every¬ 
thing He has a mind to. He made a little pick these. Look 
at ’em ! Aint they jolly ? Made ’em grow purpose for you to eat, 
Katy. And, 0 dear! Fll tell it all when I get cool, if I ever do, 
I’ve run so! Eat ’em, eat ’em! Do Katy. God grew ’em. Oh 
what o funny world it is,” holcfrng a plump" red, ripe strawberry 
close to the parched lips of little Katy. 


INSTITUTION NEWS. 

MARYLAND. 

School closed on the 29th ult., with a public exhibition. In spite of 
the heat, which was excessive, the spacious chapel of the Institution 
was crowded with a delighted and appreciative audience, and the ex¬ 
ercises passed off to the satisfaction of everybody. In the evening, the 
pupils assembled in the dining-room for a farewell entertainment. 
The next day, the household began to disperse to their homes, and now 
the halls and rooms present a sadly lonely appearance. But two or 
three graduated, so most of the pupils will return, with the exception of 
the usual dropping out all along the line. The north wing is almost 
completed, and will be ready ior occupancy before the opening of the 
school on the 8th of September. The building now presents a fine and 
rooms in the rear to be complete in all its parts for the purpose for 
symmetrical appearance in front, and only wants the erection of school- 
which it is intended. A neat iron fence has been put up in front, and 
a new picket fence encloses the remaining three sides of the ten acre lot 
which comprises the Institution grounds. The grounds are now being 
graded and ornamented. Some changes have been made in the corps 
ot officers and others are likely to occur before the opening ol the 
school in September. ' mac. 

Frederick, Md., July 5, 1875. 

OHIO. 

They have come. They have gone—the closing exercises for the 
scholastic year 1874-75, to which the members of the graduating class 
looked forward with so much zeal and interest; and well, had they rea¬ 
sons to do so, for the day witnessed the commencement of a new epoch 
in tbe career of their lives. Upon that day, they were to go out upon 
the world and battle with its thousand and one hardships ; to leave the 
fostering walls of their Alma Mater whiclihad sheltered some of them 
for upwards of eight years, to bid good-bye to their teachers, school¬ 
mates, class-mates, and to all the dear associations they had formed 
during their pupil age in the Institution which the State of Ohio had so 
cheerfully provided for their education. Alas, how quickly time 
speeds its course along the path-way of life ! Hardly will any of the 
members of the graduating class realize that they have spent eight 
years, yes ten long years, in the Institution. Yet such is the fact, and 
upon Tuesday, June 14th, closed forever their school-life in the Institu¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding the gloominess of the weather, the time set 
apart for the closing exercises to begin found our spacious chapel 
filled with a large and appreciative audience whohad come in despite 
the rain to witness the exercises. On the stage were seated the teach¬ 
ers and officers of the Institution and several distinguished men. On 
the wall back of the stage hung a shield wrought of evergreens and 
bearing the motto “Per Aspem”. A notable defect on the occasion 
was the lack of a profusion of flowers, which was, perhaps, owing to 
the backwardness of the season. 

The order of exercises wai as follows: 

1. Salutatory, b^y Miss C. M. Feasley, of Zanesville; 2. Oration, 
Nature and Art, by Mr. J. Pelton, of Lindenville ; 3. Oration, Com¬ 


pulsory Education, by Mr. A Monnin, of Canton; 4. Oration, The 
Tree in the Kernel, by Mr. L. A. Anthoni, of Delaware ; 5. Essay 
School Life, by Miss C. Racer, of Marietta ; 6. Oration, Our country's 
Centennial, by Mr. F. W. Shaw , of Steubenvilld; 7. Oration, Public 
Station, by Mr. E. J. Scott, of Van Wert; 8. Essay, Dignity oj 
Labor, by Miss H. C. Gould, of Cincinnati; 9. Oration, The Senti¬ 
ment of Loyalty, by Mr. R. King, of Cincinnati; 10. Oration, The 
Rise and Downfallof Nations, with the Valedictory , by Mr. A. B 
Davis, of Sandusky. 

Hon. Charles S. Smart, State Commissioner of Common Schools 
then addressed the graduating class as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Graduating Class : 

I have been requested to represent the State of Ohio in presenting to 
you its testimonials of esteem and confidence in the schoolastic attain¬ 
ments you have secured in the great and benevolent school it provides 
for theHenlightenment of those who are unfortunately deprived of im¬ 
portant mediums of inter-communication. 

It is customary on occasions similar to this to address to the members 
of a class just leaving the cherishing arms and protection of their 
Alma Mater and standing upon the edge of that earnest, active world 
whose cares and trials, whose pleasures and joys, or whose burdens and 
pains, none happily, may know without experience—it is customary, 

I say, to address to them some words of cheer or counsel or of admoni¬ 
tion. 

Not much can well oe said, it would be almost cruel to spread clouds 
before the bright warm sun of the ardent, hopeful—anticipations of 
the young or to draw aside the veil that may hide from them the rug. 
ged and inhospitable steeps up which they may have to climb to 
reach that eminence God may have given them the talents and the 
ability to reach, and will hold them to account if they fail to reach. 

In this great struggle which must come to all who would succeed, 
you, who, against such extraordinary obstacles have so well prepared 
for the achievement of success, must not fail. By perseverance, by 
energy, by a will to succeed, you have accomplished the good work 
that has been set before your youth to do. A good work, in that it is 
preparatory to all the success you may hope to attain. 

Now that you have commenced or, rather, that you have made pre¬ 
parations to commence the battle you were born to fight, let not your 
zeal abate nor your energy diminish. 

There have been talent, ability, and genius of the highest order 
which have shown with brilliant lustre and dazzled with their light 
the pathway of science for a while. Yet soon the brightness died away 
leaving no “wreck nor trace” behind; and only for want of that assi¬ 
duity of thought, that intentness of purpose, and that determination 
of will which overcomes difficulties and surmounts obstacles and 
brings ultimate victory. Labor, continued application, should be the 
motto of life, for such is the only passport to fame and success. 

You are peculiarly situated. Denied an important avenue though 
which knowledge is obtained, you have indicated the greater, more 
patient labor and determination to succeed in preparing yourtelves to 
do some useful work. Nor can any one say there is nothing to do* 
The field of labor, of enterprise and research is opening broader every 
day to you as to brothers and sisters more favored than you are by 
the possession of at last one more link connecting with the external 
world. 

Your excellent training and your laudable efforts have, to a great 
extent, supplied the place of the missing link ; you are now prepared* 
so far as ordinary instruction can fit you to battle in life’s warfare side 
by side with those who can hear the music of the moving world and 
can talk of their hopes and fears, sorrows and joys, failures and vic¬ 
tories. There is nothing good, nothing great, you may not properly 
aspire to accomplish, and succeed, and there is work for all to do 
Though the illimitable fields of space have been explored; the stars 
sought out and measured ; though the hidden recesses of nature have 
been made to yield up their secrets; though the mighty ocean has 
been made subservient to man’s will and pleasure and the lightnings 
have been chained to obey his commands, yet all is not done. Still 
more is to be done. The age is onward I You can look back now like 
one who, having gained the summit of a hill, retraces with his eye the 
toilsome journey he has travelled you can look back and see the monu¬ 
ment the momentres, the dangers and disasters of the road : and 
while you note all these as warnings for your future guide and to aid 
you in your progress, you must not sit idly down to survey them, but 
casting one single look behind, press once more boldly forward. 

It is, ho wever, in vain to look back The attainable only is before 
us. The past is a ladder of sand, each round of which crumble beneath 
our feet as but once in all our lives we can Stay upon it ere it slides 
forever beneath us. Should we pause or look back or turn to descend, 
the shades of uncertainty and ruin will encompass us. The age is on 
ward. Each day brings its new work, its new opportunities. 

There is nothing in the circle of being; nothing in the range of matte 
that does not exemplify the principle of progression. As all the work 
hat is set for to-day is done, upon its completion arises the need and 
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opportunity for greater, nobler, better work, for to-morrow. “What 
ever thy hands find to do, do with might,” and do not wait to be told 
what to do. There is work for all If you are but willing, it will find 
you, and just the work you are prepared to do and perhaps designed to 
do. In this, our beloved country, the perpetuity of vvhise free institu¬ 
tions so depends upon the honest industry and intelligence of its peo¬ 
ple, no one can afford to be a mere idler. All must work intelligently 
for the right and it is well this is so. 

Life without some necessity for exertion must ever lack real interest 
That state is capable of the greatest enjoyment where necessity urges 
but not painfully ; where effort is required, but as much as possible, 
without anxiety; where the spring and summer of life are prepara¬ 
tory to the harvest of autumn and the repose of winter. There is 
every season sweet, and in a well spent life, the last is the best; the 
season of calm enjoyment, the richest in recollection, the brightest in 
hope. Good training, such as you have received, and a lair start, such 
as you now have, constitute a more desirable pailmony than wealth. 

In conclusion, representing the desire of the State and this Institu¬ 
tion, I am pleased to present to you these testimonials of regard and 
confidence which you have well earned ; confidence, notin you alone 
but as well in your devoted teachers and efficient officers at the head of 
this Institution, who have so faithfully labored that you might be pre¬ 
pared to go out into the world fully equipped to act well your part in 
the" great drama of life. And that you may do this is my earnest 
prayer. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Smart presented to the gradu¬ 
ating members diplomas of good scholarship and behavior; this over, 
Mr. Fay gave to some twenty of the pupils testimonials in the shape 
of books for monitorial service rendered during the year. After prayer 
and benediction, the whole assembly filed out down in front of the 
library where the class ivy was planted. The ceremonies attending 
it were very impressive and interesting. The ivy having been planted, 
Hon. C. S. Smart gave each lady and gentlemen of the class a cordial 
hand-shaking followed by Mr. Fay, and in turn the members them¬ 
selves filed around in a circle till each had shook the hand of his or 
her classmate. When this was over, Mr. Fay, in a few appropriate 
words, pronounced the school year for 1874-75 closed. 

The essays and orations of the young ladies and gentlemen were, not 
only excellent, but also finely delivered, and reflect great honor upon 
the Institution and teachers. In addition to the names mentioned 
above, the following also graduated, though not from the regular 
course, viz: Miss Mary A. Sutton and Messrs. E. R. Carroll, J. a. 
Haslam. and F. Everhart. 

Gov. Allen was expected to be present, but the piesence in the city 
of distinguished politicans made it necessary for him to forego the 
pleasure. 

The next morning most of the pupils started for home, and by noon 
nearly all had gone; the Institution buildings and grounds which the 
day before had presented such a lively appearance, now looked indeed 
deserted, and it made those who were still there wish for school to be 
in session again. 

The closing exercises of school brought here quite a number of old 
friends to witness the exercises and view the scenes of former years. 
Among them I noticed Mrs. McCormick (Miss Miles,) Mrs. Bishop, 
(Miss Cornell,) both of whom were former officers here, Mr. and Mrs 
Flenniken, the former of whom was among the earliest pupils of the 
Institution : to him especially must the closing exercises have been in 
great contrast to those he witnessed forty years ago. There were seve¬ 
ral others, but their names have escaped my memory. 

Mr. D. H. Carroll spent a few days at the Institution the latter part 
of last month on his way home from Minnesota, where he said he re¬ 
mained a couple of weeks after his school closed, trying his luck at 
fishing, and having a general gocd time. He reports the finy tribe 
plenty up his way, and biting. *** 

Columbus, Ohio, July 7, 1875. 

COLLEGE RECORD. 

The closing exercises, which took place in the chapel at half-past 
ten o’clock on June 80th, were very brief. Only the students and fac¬ 
ulty and one or two others were present. After the opening prayer, 
Mr. J. M. Park delivered a valedictory address, and the degree of B. 
A. was conferred upon the five members of the class of 75. In the after¬ 
noon the closing exercises of the Primary Department took place. 

A very large party, including the families of Pres’t Gallaudet and 
Prof. Chickering and many students, left for the North on the evening 
train on June 30th. The party was so large that when it was found 
there would be difficulty in getting as many seats in the chair car to 
New York as were wanted, it was seriously suggested that the rail¬ 
road Company would be willing to put on another car. 

Messrs. Balis, 75, and Cosgrove 79, are to remain during the vaccj 
tion at work on the grounds and farm. 


Mr. Balis, 75, is going the rounds with the paint and varnish pot 
He says it is true he has just graduated, but it will be weir to have a 
trade to fall back upon. He adds, however, that he shall be “ glad 
when he gets done with turpentine.” 

Pres’t Gallaudet left on Thursday evening, July 8th, for a three 
weeks’ trip to New York, Vermont and Connecticut. He will then re¬ 
turn to Washington for a few days, and if everything is going on well, 
will go again for a month longer. 

The Class of 75 instead of planting an ivy adopted one w T hich has 
been in the ground long enough to show unmistakably that it.will 
grow and thrive. 

Workman are engaged in removing a part of the terrace in front of 
the chapel building. It is to be about half as wide as formerly. 

Four or five men are at work on the walls of the new College build¬ 
ing. 

This year the College sent forth into the world five young men as 
graduates. One of them, Mr. James M. Park, a congenital mute, who 
spent five years in the Ohio Institution, maintained, throughout, the 
best scholarship during the four years’ course in College, beating 
three semi-mutes. His parents were both cle-ef-mutes. His father, 
Plumb M. Park, was for many years a teacher in the Ohio Institution. 
All the success of this young man is larely due to the early training he 
received before entering school. This is a powerful example of .what 
deaf-mutes can do whin properly educated from the beginning to the 
end, arid puts the old time assertion that the deaf-mute is incapable of 
any improvement in a rediculous light — Dixie' in Ky. Deaf-mute. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Darwin's income is $20,000 a year. 

Cleveland's new directory contains 46,840 names. She claims 
a population of over 160,000. 

A wag lent a clergyman a horse that ran away and threw him, 
and then claimed credit for spreading the gospel. 

Lydia Smith, who was Thaddeus Steven’s housekeeper, and was 
given $5,000 by his will, has sued the estate fos six years’ pay at 
$200 a month. 

A bachelor made his will leaving all his property to the girls 
who had refused him. “For,” said he, “to them I owe all my 
earthly happiness.” 

The people of France now take their bathing houses with them 
from Paris to the seaside. They are made portable and can be 
packed in a trunk. 

The Sultan has eight hundred wives, and devotes to his own 
and their use £2,000,000 out of the £7,000,000 that constitute 
the whole iucome of the Turkish Empire. 

No Norwegian girl is allowed to have a beau until she can bake 
bread and knit stockings; and in consequenee, every girl can bake 
and knit long before she can read or write. 

“Box and Cox” will be produced in London soon with the fol¬ 
lowing great cast: Box , Salvini; Cox, Rossi; and Mrs. Bouncer, 
Mme. Ristori. This will be as fine as the production of “Camille,” 
with Janauchek as the heroine. 

A Scotch peddler completely cowed an irascible Welshman who 
insisted on fighting him in an inn kitchen, by going down on his 
knees and imploring pardon for having killed “ two men already, 
and being about to kill another. 

A town in Hungary has been taxed as follows by a contractor 
for a debt due him for pavements : Each of its 1,900 inhabitants 
is to give him an egg daily during six years, paying him in all 
4,161,000 eggs. There are cities, big and little, in America which 
would like to get one egg a day from contractors who owe them 
for pavements. One egg is better than no egg. 

A German philosopher puts the matter thus acutely : “ There 

are 1,318,500,000 human beings on the earth. As all living ani¬ 
mals are parasites feeding of each other, just bring home the ques¬ 
tion to yourself, reader, and reflect how many fleas, flies, worms, 
tadpoles, forget-me-nots, and other two-legged and polypeded 
creatures are sticking closer to you than a brother! 

A countryman purchased a new hat at a Burlington, Vt., 
store, the other day, leaving his old one with the merchant, who 
kicked it under the counter. The next day the customer came 
back, after poking about among the rubbish, found the old hat, 
and turning down the band, took out a fifty dollar bill, quietly re¬ 
marking : “ I came near forgetting where I put that money.” 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


1 in. 

1 time ... 0 75 

1 month 1 25 
3 times... 1 75 

2 mos.2 00 

5 times... 2 25 

3 mos.2 50 

7 times.... 2 75 

4 mos.3 00 

9 times... 3 25 

5 mos.3 50 

11 times... 3 75 

6 mos.4 00 

9 “ 5 50 

12 7 00 


2in, 3 in, 


1 

50 

2 

25 

2 

00 

3 

50 

3 

00 

4 

25 

3 

50 

5 

00 

4 

00 

5 

75 

4 

50 

6 

50 

5 

00 

7 

25 

5 

50 

8 

00 

6 

00 

S 

75 

6 

50 

9 

25 

7 

00 

10 

00 

7 

50 

10 

75 

9 

00 

13 

00 

10 

50 

16 

00 


V<col. 1 col. 
3 oo .a oo 

5 00 8 00 

7 00 12 00 

8 00 14 00 

9 00 16 00 

10 00 18 00 

12 00 21 00 

14 00 24 00 

15 00 27 00 

17 00 30 00 

19 00 32 oO 

20 00 35 00 

25 00 42 00 

30 00 50 00 



RUNKS, 


TRUNKS, 


WHIPS, HARNESS, SADDLERY, 
SATCHELS, POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BAGS, 
SHAWL STRAPS, 

&c., &c., &c. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED 


STOCK 


IN 

WASHINGTON, — D. C., 

AT THE 


F. FREUND’S 

LADIES’ 

National Confectionery, 

Dining and Ice-cream Saloon, 


Practical Manufactory 

OF 

Jas. S. Topham & Co., 

425 Seventh St., adjoining Odd Fellow's Hall. 


M. LOSANO. R. HARDON. 

LOSANO & HARDON, 


520 Tenth street. 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


Special attention to the wants of my pa¬ 
trons, and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
Please report immediately any inattention on 
the part of the waiters. 


'Yy A T C H E S , 

By all the most celebrated makers at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 

JEWELLKY, 

In every variety of the finest quality. 

SILVER WARE, 

Of the latest designs and most unique work¬ 
manship. 

PLATED WARE, 

New and elegant patterns of VERY SU¬ 
PERIOR QUALITY. 

Clocks d5s Bronzes, 

Fancy Goods, etc., designed for 

W edding ^Presents. 

M. W. GALT, BRO., & CO., 

Jewellers , 1107 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


'pHE HOWLAND 

Dental .Association 

HAS REMOVED TO 

No. 219 Four-and-a-half Street 


No. 400 Ninth st., corner of D 

(Opp. Y. M. C. A. Building), 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ANDREW SAKS. B. KATZENSTEIN 

VER-COATS, 


O 


DRESS & BUSINESS SUITS, 


Gentleman’s 

Rnrnishings. 

SPRING STOCK 

NOW OPEN 

Ready made and 

Tailoring Departments 

Rnily Stocked. 

A. SAKS & CO., 

316 SEVENTH STREET. 


Ten Doors North of Pennsylvania Avenue, East 
Side, Opposite their old place of business. 

NITROUS OXIDE ADMINISTERED 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AND ALL KINDS OF 

DENTAL WORK 

Carefully and Properly Executed. 


To the Editor of The Silent World. 
Esteemed Friend . 

Will you please inform your readers that 
X have a positive 


Please give them a Call. 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 



O INVALIDS. 


and all disorders of the Throat and Lungs, 
and that, by its use in my practice. I have 
cured hundreds of cases, and will give 


If you are suffering with Dyspepsia, Indi¬ 
gestion, Constipation, Loss of Appetite or 
General Debility, get one bottle of BROWN¬ 
ING’S BITTERS, and use according to direc¬ 
tions, and if you are not benefitted by it go 
back to the party from whom you purchased 
it and get your money back. All parties sell¬ 
ing it are authorized to sell upon the above 
terms, For sale by Druggists and Grocers 
generally. 

BROWNING & MIDDLETON, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 

610 Pennsylvani Avenue. 


$ 1,000 00 

for a case it will not benefit. Indeed, so strong 
is my faith, I will send a Sample free, to any 
sufferer addressing me. 

Please show this letter to any one you may 
know who is suffering from these disease, and 
oblige, 

Faithfully Yours, 

Dr. T. F. Burt. 

69 WILLIAM ST., New York. 


FITS CURED FREE!! 

Any person suffering from the above disease 
is requested to address Dr. Price, and a trial 
bottle of medicine will be forwarded by 
Express. 

FREE! 

The only cost being the Express charges, 
which, owing to my large business, are small. 
Dr. Price has made the treatment of 

FITS OR EPILEPSY 

a study for years, and he will warrant a cure 
by the use of his remedy. 

Do not fail to send for a trial bottle; it costs 
nothing, and he 

WILL CURE YOU, 

no matter of how longstanding your case may 
be, or how many other remedies may have 
failed 

Circulars and testimonials sent with 

FREE TRIAL BOTTLE. 

Be particular to give your Express, as well 
as your Post Office direction, and 
Address, 

Dr. Chas. T. Price, 

07 William Stteet, Neiv York. 



GET THE BEST 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 3000 Illustrations heretofore in 
Webster’s Unabridged we have recently 
added four pages of 


Colored Illustrations, 


engraved expressly for the work, at large 
expense. 


ALSO 


AV ebster’s 


National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages octavo, 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


^•THE AUTHORITY OF EVERYBODY. 


PROOF—20 TO 1. 


The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries through¬ 
out the country in 1873 were 20 times as large 
as the sales of any other Dictionaries. In 
proof of this we will send to any person, on 
any person, on application, the statements of 
more than 100 Booksellers, from every section 
of the country. Publiished by G. A C. 
MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 









